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Seven out of every ten mills prefer NON-FLUID OIL for the 
lubrication of card room machinery, because it— 


Saves money on oil bills by outlasting liquid oil. 
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WILL YOU HELP 


IN DELIVERING 
THIS MESSAGE TO RETAILERS? 
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September is the 
Psychological Time to 


PROMOTE COTTON 


AT PRICES POSSIBLE AND PROFITABLE ON PRESENT STOCKS 


Thousands of people are back at work... farm produce prices are moving up. 
millions more dollars have stemulated the purchasing power of the nation. Sep- 


rember will see those dollars in circulation. Cotton promotions will bring them 


into your cash registers 


| WHY COTTON? BECAUSE.. 
TEMPTING corders on cot Timely promo sof overalle wk shorts. and 
w Lave such things, arc bound to br ewilt 


5 ~REMEMBER THE FARMER'S WIFE... Once 
aya sec Aas Money > with 


ym Cottons for her hows tamily 


2—tEAN YEARS MEAN REPLACEMENTS. and her wardrobe. ft will pay you | 
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| 

| velvets and bans 

AM Ke appar yaro 

| trapenes.. Tablecloth ipking 7—COTTON IS STOREWIDE. Corton pro- 
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ras EVERYBODY USES COTTON,’ AS CON- | 
WORK MEANS WORK CLOTHES VINCINGLY DEMONSTRATED BY THE TRE- 
wk in factors SALES RESULTS OF NATIONAL 
COTTON WEEK LAST MAY 


PROMOTE COTTON IN SEPTEMBER 
AND WATCH YOUR VOLUME SOAR 


THE COTTON.-TEATILE INSTITUTE, 320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY _ 


The advertisement reproduced above is appecring in cur- 

rent issues of leading dry goods trade publications. 
Everyone connected with our industry can properly and 

profitably acquaint every dry goods merchant with the 


special place deserved by cotton textiles in early Fall 


retail promotions. 


THE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS ECO ND CLASS MAIL MATTER po ie + 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CH. 
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Will Continue Fight on Processing Tax 


EPRESENTATIVES of mills in the Print Cloth Group, 

at a meeting in Greenville on Friday, laids plans for 

continuing their fight to have the processing tax 
lightened. Expressions of opinions by manufacturers who 
attended the meeting expressed the idea that unless the 
tax burden is lightened, the mills will have to close or 
curtail very drastically. Practically all of the Southern 
mills producing print cloths had representatives at the 
meeting. 

Reports were heard from T. M. Marchant and R. E. 
Henry, both of whom were recently in Washington and 
who arranged with Secretary Wallace to have a hearing 
on the processing tax on September 7th. 

Mr. Marchant, president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and of Victor-Monaghan Mill, 
described the situation as it was met at Washington. He 
warned the manufacturers that they had a stiff fight 
ahead, but he appeared not at all down-hearted over the 
situation. He has hopes that a clear presentation of the 
case will cause Administration officials to afford some 
relief for the industry. Mr. Henry, head of Dunean 
Mill, substantiated Mr. Marchant’s report. 


A. F. McKissick, who has headed a cost investigation 
committee for the print cloth industry, presented evidence 
gathered, and this will be presented in Washington. It is 
believed that success of the plan will result from the 
showing the mill men make on these grounds. 

S. M. Beattie, president of the South Carolina Associa- 
tion, has been doing some special work in regards to the 
processing tax, but what this is was not revealed. The 
session was executive. 

W. P. Jacobs, of Clinton, secretary of the American 
Association, issued the following statement expressing the 
general idea of the discussions that transpired: 


“The serious danger of the tax was reviewed in detail, 
based on Mr. Marchant’s and Mr. Henry’s report. It 
was contended originally that the processing tax could be 
passed on to the consumer by the manufacturers, but as a 
matter of actual facts the minute it was announced, the 
market for cotton goods immediately, in three days, 
dropped in amount equivalent to the tax, thus perma- 
nently throwing the burden onto the mills. 

“This processing tax at $21 per bale will cost an indi- 
vidual average mill, which buys 25,000 bales a year, over 
$500,000 per year. That is more than ten times as much 
as ordinary taxes paid by the average mill. The tax is 
not properly graduated on the per pound basis. The 
coarse goods mills may be easily taxed ten times as much 
as the fine goods mills. Yet the coarse goods bring the 
lowest prices and go into the cheapest garments for the 
masses of the people. 

“Tf the tax goes into effect it will, in a very few weeks’ 
time, put the print cloth industry at a complete standstill. 
Even if the mills had a market, which they haven’t, there 
is not a mill in the group which is making enough profit 


to pay the tax.” As a consequence of these facts from 
this committee and others the meeting was devoted to 
devising plans to gather and present the truth of the sit- 
uation in Washington. 

“The mills are going to call on all mills, consumers, 
farmers, in fact every one interested, to aid in seeking 
this relief. If the procession tax demoralizes the indus- 
try, it will demoralize the cotton farmers’ only customer. 
The effect on the price of cotton, now obvious, will be- 
come acute. It will cause the closing of a great majority 
of the mills within the print cloth group, some for days or 
week, others permanently. Such a loss of employment 
will seriously hamper and may be a factor in bringing 
about failure of the N. R. A.,” Mr. Jacobs said. 

Robert Glassford, of New York, of the Bliss-Fabyan 
Company, selling agents, spoke to the mill men, describ- 
ing the existing relationships between the selling agents 
and the manufacturers. He described market conditions 
only briefly. 

THE WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 


Washington, D. C.—Sutdies made by economists of the 
Department of Agriculture indicate that only a small 
proportion of the increase in the total cost of the finished 
cotton product is due to the processing tax. 

According to cost analysis made by the Department, 
the processing tax is responsible for an increase of eight- 
tenths of one cent on men’s undershirts, four-tenths of a 
cent on a pair of men’s half hose, eight cents on men’s 
overalls and three cents on a typical cotton dress. 

Secretary Wallace has stated that there is an increase 
of as much as 50 per cent in the present prices of certain 
products above that which is usually associated with the 
current price of cotton. 


Officials of the Department of Agriculture are inclined 
to believe that the increase in prices, if justified, is caused 
by the effects of the NRA code. Under the code wages 
are higher and hours are shorter than has heretofore been 
the case. 

The current decline from the peak activity of recent 
months is being attributed in part to the large stock of 
manufactured goods accumulated by the industry in an- 
ticipation of the upward swing in prices and in face of 
higher operating costs. 

A research staff in the department is now making an 
investigation to determine to what extent rayon, silk, jute 
and similar products are now entering into competition 
with cotton. The advisability of levying a compensatory 
processing tax on competitors of the cotton textile indus- 
try will be considered. : 

Southern textile interests will be given a chance to air 
their objections to the 4.2 cents per pound processing tax 
on lint cotton at a public hearing to be called on or about 
September 7th. 

The atmosphere of the farm administration does not 
indicate much hope for a reduction in the cotton process- 
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ing tax of 4.2 cents per net pound, which was imposed 
effective August Ist. . 

The “informal hearing” will be held September 7th. 
It was explained officially that the reason for making the 
hearing informal was to give it wider scope and thus pro- 
vide a broader inquiry than would be possible, perhaps, 
with a formal hearing under the new act. 

If facts should be developed at the September 7th hear- 
ing indicating that a change in the rate of the processing 
tax should be made, it will be necessary to call a formal 
hearing. The latter, however, would be a formality to 
validate sworn testimony developed at the informal hear- 
ing. 

While cotton manufacturers contend that the 4.2 cents 
per pound processing tax, plus increased costs attributa- 
ble to the National Recovery codes, have brought about 
a pause in orders so that operations are slowing up, the 
fact is that under the strict terms of the agricultural ad- 
justment act, the processing tax would be more than a 
cent higher, were it to be imposed today. This is caused 
by a slight decrease in the market price of cotton under 
the figure prevailing when the processing tax was pro- 
claimed, and to an increase in the general price level of 
commodities farmers must purchase. Of course, under 
the law, the Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to re- 
duce the processing tax if it can be established that it is 
reducing consumption with resultant ill effect upon the 
price of the farm commodity received by the producer. 

At the September 7th hearing there will be an inquiry 
into the reasonableness of prices for cotton products, to 
determine their fairness to consumers. Pyramiding of 
the tax will be investigated. 

In the opinion of high officials of the Administration, 
prices of cotton goods now are on the basis of about 18- 
cent raw cotton. 

Manufacturers assert that it now costs about 20 cents 
to process a pound of cotton, about 11 cents above the 
market price. The difference is divided about 40 per 
cent to the processing tax and about 60 per cent to in- 
creased labor costs due to the NRA code. 


HEARING ON PROCESSING TAX 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration has 
called a meeting on September 7th at which time cotton 
manufacturers will be asked to prove their claims that 
the processing taxes is causing decline in demand for cot- 
ton goods. 

Frankly skeptical of some assertions made by the tex- 
tile manufacturers, George Peek, administrator of the 
farm administration, said in a statement: 

“We have been engaged in preliminary analyses of tex- 
tile prices and costs and find, in certain specific products, 
there is an increase of 50 per cent in the price above that 
which is usually associated with the current price of raw 
cotton.” 

At first the hearing was to be formal to make the tex- 
tile manufacturers and others testify under oath—but 
later it was decided to make it informal. 

Any alteration in the processing tax, which is depended 
upon to raise the funds to pay cotton growers benefits, 
must be made after a formal hearing on the basis of 
testimony taken under oath. 

Ask SMALLER Tax 

Secretary Wallace said the textile manufacturers had 
proposed that the tax be lowered to one cent a pound and 
later raised gradually. He said the manufacturers also 
had cited increased labor costs under the National Recov- 
ery Administration as augmenting their difficulties. 

Without presenting them as such, the farm administra- 
tion in its announcement of the hearing gave out figures 
in rebuttal of the complaints. 
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“Studies in the Department of Agriculture,” the an- 
nouncement said, “indicate that a small proportion of the 
total cost of a finished product is represented by the in- 
crease due to the processing tax. 


“Specific examples upon which an analysis has been 
made indicate that the processing tax is responsible for 
an increase of only eight-tenths of one cent on men’s 
undershirts; four-tenths of a cent on a pair of men’s half 
hose; eight cents on men’s overalls; three cents on a typi- 
cal cotton dress.”’ 


Late Activity BLAMED 


The farm administration was inclined to lay a good 
part of the troubles of the textile industry to their record 
activity in June and July. Peek said many mills ran 
night and day and that apparently the unusual activity 
was in anticipation of the processing tax, which went into 
effect early in August, and in expectation of increased 
labor cost. 


The farm administration intends to find out whether 
the present decline in consumption is not due in a great 
measure to a natural reaction which finds huge stocks and 
the public reluctant to buy because of higher costs, which 
may orf may not be justified. 


Secretary Wallace presented a graph which showed 
that mill consumption of cotton during June and July was 
the highest in history, being 40 per cent above normal. 

Peek presented figures to show that cotton prices in 
the period from 1923 to 1930 were far above average 
prices now, but that prices to the consumer in that period 
were proportionately less than they are now. 


He said he thought it would be developed that there 


was an unusually great spread in cotton prices “some- 
where between the gin and consumer.” 


“The Buyer’s Column 


A very interesting and unusual series of articles is ap- 
pearing in this publication on the art of buying, written 
by a very unusual character—a buyer and a salesman of 
national reputation. 


This series appears under the caption of “The Buyer’s 
Column” and is sponsored and supplied by the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Greenville, S. C., manufacturers of loom harness 
equipment. 


Each issue will contain a new subject and one that 
cannot but be of interest and value to the reader, espe- 
cially since buying and selling are passing into a new era 
and will, in the future, be conducted on a different line 
than formerly. 


This series is something new and different, and most 
instructive—and should be closely followed by those hav- 
ing anything to do with buying. 

The series will be reproduced in book form after the 
entire series has appeared in this publication. 

Requests made by any reader of this paper, to the 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.., 
is all that will be needed to have a copy reserved. Please 
mention this paper in writing. 


Pictorial Catalog From Clemson 


A handsome and attractive pictorial catalog has just 
been issued by Clemson College. More than 100 views 


of the buildings, equipment, student activities are shown 
in the book. It will prove of unusual interest to prospec- 
tive students and their parents. 
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The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calender Rolls are the natural 


result of the longest and broadest experience in the highly specialized art 
of making calender rolls. 


Refills and remakes include the rolls of any manufacture, domestic or 
foreign, for any application in the textile industry. 


i8 B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MAss. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 
NO CALENDER CAN BE BETTER THAN THE ROLLS IN IT 
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Electric Kye Automatically Checks 


Hardness 


of Water 


BY L. A. FRITZE 


Vice-President, Elgin Softener Corporation, Elgin, Il. 


The photo electric cell is being widely used in a greata 
many industries for automatic inspection, check of color, 


counting, protection against theft and similar applications. 


Now comes a new use for the electric eye that is particu- 
larly of interest to the textile industry since it involves a 
method of continuously checking the hardness of water. 

The new Elgin Hardimeter furnished by the Elgin Soft- 
ener Corporation, of Elgin, Ill., is aan automatic instru- 
ment which not only tests the water produced by a Zeolite 
water softener but sounds an alarm when the hardness ex- 
ceeds any predetermined figure. The instrument is also 
used to check the brine wash water so that the softener 
will not be placed in service until all the brine has been 
removed. 


The application of the Electric eye for automatically 


Elgin Hardimeter which uses photo-electric cell to auto- 
matically test the hardness of water 


testing the hardness of the water is extremely simple. The 
instrument is connected to the soft water supply line by a 
small copper tubing and at predetermined intervals a 
sample of the water automatically passes into a glass cyl- 
inder. This sampling interval may be adjusted for any 
period between two minutes and twenty minutes. 

A small quantity of chemical is mixed with the sample 
of the water and if the water is zero hard no change occurs 
in either the color or turbidity of the sample. The sligtest 
trace of hardness, however, causes both turbidity and a 
change of color, such change being in proportion to the 
amount of hardness. 

After time for reaction of the chemical with the sample, 
a beam of light is passed through the glass cylinder con- 
taining the test sample and strikes the photo-electric cell 


(commonly called the electric eye). This electric eye has - 


the power of converting light into electricity, so that by 
6 


measuring the amount of electric current generated by the 
light sensitive cell, there is a definite measurement of the 
transparenc of the sample with its chemical reagent. 


The observation by the electric-eye of a sample of zero 
hardness water gives a certain definite output of current, 
but with hardness present the reation of the chemical re- 
duces the traansparency of the sample so that the amount 
of light falling on the electric eye is reduced with a cor- 
responding decrease in the electrical output. The hardness 
can thus be determined by readings on a meter scale. 


Whenever the water hardness is found to be greater 
than the pre-determined hardness for which the instru- 
ment is adjusted, an alarm is given by ringing a bell, the 
illuminaion of a light, or both. The alaarm or signal is 
continuous until a reset key on the Hardimeter is operated. 


It is a well known fact that the softener seldom de- 
livers the same unmber of gallons of soft water between 
any two regenerations. For this reason alarm meters are 
set for minimum capacity and softeners are often regen- 
erated short of exhaustion. This results in a large annual 
loss. of salt and regenerating water. The electric eye is a 
practical means for securing the full capacity of a softener 
without danger of over-running. Raw water from river or 
lake varies and hence a water meter can never be set for 
the correct amount of water per regeneration. 


When the instument has indicated that the softener is 
exhausted, the operator proceeds to regenerate it and 
Throws a switch key mounted on the instrument. Throw- 
ing this key causes the Hardimeter to continually sample 
and test the wash water, and changes the signal-circuit so 
that no further alarm is given until a sample tests zero or 
salt free. The moment zero or salt free water is available, 
another continuous signal is given until the reset is oper- 
ated at which time the softener is again put into service. 

The Hardimeter is offered in two models to satisfactor- 
ily test practically any kind of soft water supply. One 
model is designed for use where the water is practically 
uniform in color and turbidity. In cases where water to 
be tested varies appreciably in either color or turbidity, 
aan instrument is used with two glass cylinders and two 
photo-electric cells. Thus twin samples of the water to be 
tested are taken at the same moment, but the chemical re- 
agent is mixed into only one of the samples. Light is then 
projected through each cylinder simultaneously, falling on 
separate photo-electric cells. 

The electrical circuit is such that the output of the 
whole light sensitive system is proportional to the differ- 
ence between the light absorption characteristics of the 
two samples and is independent of either color or turbidity 
present in the water being tested. This makes it possible 
to secure consistent and accurate results under the most 
widely varying color and turbidity to be found in practice. 


It is scarcely necessary to outline to anyone in the tex- 
tile field what it means to have positive control of soft 
water delivery. Under the best softener operation there is 
always danger of changes in hardness of raw water, leak- 
ing valves, failurre of daequate brine supply, channelling 
or bed blowing, excessive flow rates, inconsistent opera- 
tion, slow meter or failure to set meters properly, and 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Institute Interprets Code Provisions 


Paul B. Halstead, secretary of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute is sending out the following memorandum to all 
cotton mill executives: 

Looms Must Not Exceep 80 Houss. 

‘‘A number of manufacturers have recently stated to us, 
without mention of names, that some mills are allowing 
automatic looms to run unattended for periods in excess 
of 80 hours. That is to say, it is alleged that some of the 
mills are allowing weavers to leave their looms running 
when they leave the mill with the result that such looms 
actually exceed 80 hours’ operation in the course of the 
week. 

‘This matter was thoroughly discussed at a meeting 
of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee in Washington 
on Wednesday, August 23rd; and it was the clear and 
unanimous opinion of the Committee members present 
that such a practice constituted a violation of the terms 
of the Cotton Textile Code wherein it was provided that 
no productive machinery (a a term which includes 
looms) shall operate more than 80 hours per week. 

“T am accordingly, taking this opportunity to notify all 
mills of this dicision in order that no one may inadvert- 
ently exceed the Code provisions. 


‘Perhaps a reasonable suggestion miught be that pro- 
ductive departments (i. e. weaving and/or spinning) cut 
off their power at the exact moment when each shift 
goes off duty and turn on their power five minutes before 
each shift starts work, this five minutes being sufficient 
for gradually building up power load. We understand that 
this is the practice being pursued by many of the mills.” 


WAGES OF WATCHMEN. 


‘There have been a number of inquiries about the wage 
that should be paid to watchmen under the Cotton Tex- 
tile Code. The matter was considered by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry Committee at its meeting on August 23rd, 
and their interpretation was to effect that the basis for 
readjustment of the wages of watchmen, under the terms 
of the Code, should be the standard work week prevailing 
in a given establishment, and the hours put in by the 
watchmen in excess of the standard work week should be 
considered as overtime. An example of the working out of 
this interpretation would be as follows: If a watchman 
received $20.00 a week for 80 hours of work, in a mill 
working 55 hour standard shifts, his wage for the stand- 
ard 55-hour week would have amounted to $13.75. His 
wages, therefore, under the Code, should be not less than 
$13.75 for 40 hours labor. If he put in 44 hours he should 
be paid four hours overtime at his rate for 40 hours. If the 
pay of a watchman on a 55-hour week amounted to less 
than the minuimum in the Code, his wage for 40 hours 
work should be fixed at not less than the minimum. 

“The Cotton Textile Code provides that learners, dur- 
ing a six weeks’ period of apprenticeship, are not in- 
cluded in the minimum wage provisions. The Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry Committee, at its meeting on August 23rd, 
interpreted this provision to mean that the six weeks’ 
apprenticeship applies anywhere in the mill. For example, 
if a learner served an apprenticeship for three weeks in 
one department he could not be expected, if transferred 
to another department, to work more than three weeks in 
that capacity, or a total of six weeks in both.” 


Photo-Electric Color Matcher 


The Westinghouse photo-electric color matcher is a 
portable, comparatively inexpensive device for matching 
colors. It is arranged to compare samples at three points 
of the visible spectrum indicating whether two samples 
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are matched, the Westinghouse Technical Press Service 
reports. It does not analyze samples into the respective 
constituents. The color matcher is especially valuable 
for the following applications: Sample painted and lac- 
quered paddles can be tested with great accuracy or a 
standard paddle can be compared with finished wall of a 
house with equal accuracy. Differences in porcelain and 
enamel tiles hardly discernible to the eye can be segre- 
gated by the color matcher with little difficulty. It is 
especially good for comparing white tile, the most diffi- 
cult of all color tile problems. Its value in the field of 
printing and lithography is indispensable for paper stocks 
and inks. It can also be used for matching dyes, pastes, 
food, coffee, etc. 


The construction of the color matcher permits its use 
in any position. In general, it is intended to be placed 
on the samples to be compared or its position reversed so 
that samples may be placed on the aperture for compari- 
son. Light weight and a long flexible extension cord 
permit adjustments in its position as required. 

Either light or dark samples may be tested, the sensi- 
tivity of the unit allowing the matching of even very 
black surfaces. On the other hand, the range of opera- 
tion is such that very brilliantly colored surfaces are 
within the range of the instrument. Condition of surface, 
dull or bright, does not affect the color matcher. 


The power supply is operated entirely from a 110-115 
volt, 60 cycle source, no batteries whatever are required 
though they may be substituted if desired. A rectifier 
tube and filter circuit provide plate and grid voltages for 
the matching circuit. The matching circuit consists of a 
low grid current amplifier tube, photo-tube, coupling cir- - 
cuit and sensitivity control. A sensitivity meter is pro- 
vided for reading from 0 to 20 with the number 10 ap- 
pearing in the center of the scale. There are two sets of 
numbers on the meter so that it may be read in the usual 
way or inverted. 

The optical system is independent of daylight or ex- 
ternal artificial light. It is made up of four major parts, 
the lamp, a set of color filters, a lens and mirror, and an 
integrating chamber. The photo-tube is the common unit 
between the optical and electrical systems. The lamp is 
the standard concentrated filament type and is run at low 
voltage to insure long life. The three-color light filter 
permits comparison at separate color points, namely, blue, 
green and red. These three represent the short, medium 
and long wave lengths in the visual spectrum. The lens 
and mirror bring the light rays to the sample, and the 
white, integrating chamber brings the rays to the photo- 
tube, which has a color characteristic to give excellent 
operation with the lamp source. 


A three position color screen permits comparison to be 
made between a sample and a standard in each of three 
bands of the spectrum, blue, green and red. In compar- 
ing a sample with a standard, each band of the color 
screen is used. Comparison consists of identifying the 
sample as “lighter,” “darker,” or “matching” the stand- 
ard in each band. 


Cowpens, S. C.—Carolina Mills, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of upholstery and drapery fabric, 
which proposes to issue 499 shares of no par common 
stock, registered with the Federal Trade Commission un- 
der the 1933 securities act. 


The registration fee of $25 indicates total aggregate 
proceeds not to exceed $250,000. Officers are: W. M. 
Moore, president, treasurer and director, and A. S. 
Moore, secretary, both of Cowpens, underwriters, E. P. 
Gage & Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Bleaching of Cotton With 
Hydrogen Peroxide 


N a paper before the annual conference of the Textile 
| Institute in England, L. W. Weber discussed at length 

the hydrogen peroxide method of bleaching wool, cot- 
ton and silk. A portion of his remarks concerning perox- 
ide bleaching of cotton follow: 

The development in the bleaching of cotton with hy- 
drogen peroxide has become a possibility owing to the 
improvement in the quality of the latter, the advance in 
the technique of hydrogen peroxide bleaching and the use 
by suitable treatment of iron kiers, thus obviating the 
necessity for the replacement of existing plant. Rapid 
strides have taken place in the bleaching of American 
cotton, as this is easier to bleach than the Egyptian va- 
riety. It is necessary to give some cottons a preliminary 
boil. Generally a single hydrogen peroxide bleach is 
sufficient to give the desired white. On the other hand, 
it is sometimes necessary to follow the preliminary boil 
with two peroxide baths, the first being of a lower 
strength than the second. This is especially the case with 
Egyptian cotton, the first bath functioning as a desizing 
bath. Cotton is bleached by the hydrogen peroxide 
process on an extensive scale, both for whites and subse- 
quent dyeing and printing. 


PLANT AND ror BLEACHING CoTTON 


(a) Where it is impossible to bleach single fine knit- 
ting yarns in the skein form, these are bleached in pack- 
age machines, whereby the yarn is kept straight and un- 
broken and the packages are convenient to handle. Ma- 
chines of the Obermeyer and Franklin type are used. 
The machines carry varying loads from 250-500 lIb., de- 
pending upon the size of the machine and the number of 
spindles. The spindle of the Obermeyer machine is ‘per- 
forated and is made of Monel Metal. The body of the 
machine, however, is made of iron. Such machines are 
occasionally boiled out with silicate of soda, but other- 
wise no lining is applied to the machine. Following the 
usual preliminary boil, the yarn is given a peroxide bleach 
just below the boil for two hours. As is usual with these 
machines the flow of liquor is reversed automatically. 
The peroxide bleaching bath is approximately % to %4 
volumes strength and contains both caustic and sodium 
silicate which is present in a ratio to give approximately 
sodium metasilicate. The bath has a pH of 11.5. After 
bleaching the cotton is given the necessary rinse. Thus 
the whole of the operations can be carried out in the 
same machine, avoiding unnecessary handling. 

The Franklin Process Co., of Providence, R. I., U. S. 
A., are operating their machines on a large scale for the 
bleaching of yarn with hydrogen peroxide. This ma- 
chine, as is well known, has the following novel feature. 
The yarn is wound to form a package on a nickeline or 
German silver spiral spring covered with knit fabric, 
which prevents the yarn from falling between the coils of 
the spring. The spiral spring is thus compressible length- 
wise. Machines made of aluminum and iron are used. 
The writer has seen these machines in operation and a 
500-Ib. aluminum machine had been working for about 
five years. A typical bleaching liquor for a 500-lb. ma- 
chine is made up as follows: 500 gallons of water; 40 


lb. silicate of soda; 5 lb. caustic soda; 18 Ib. 100 volumes 
hydrogen peroxide. 


Where an aluminum machine is used the silicate of 


soda is added to the water first, followed by the caustic 
soda; with the iron machine the caustic soda and silicate 
of soda are added together. The packages are loaded 
into the machine; it is then filled up with the water con- 
taining the sodium silicate and caustic soda. The liquor 
is brought up to a temperature of 140 degrees F., the 
hydrogen peroxide added, and the temperature raised to 
180 degrees F. The bleaching liquor is maintained at 
this temperature for 134 hours and then for a further 
half hour at 200 degrees F. The yarn is then well washed 
and tinted, the total time of the operation taking four 
hours. The flow of liquor is reversed every 10 minutes, 
the rate of flow being 1 U. S. gallon per minute per Ib. of 
yarn. It should be noted that the bleaching is not carried 
out under steam pressure, the pressure being due to the 
resistance of the yarn to the liquor. The packages, after 
bleaching or bleaching and dyeing, are hydro-extracted 
and dried in a tray drier by means of hot air. One man 
can operate three machines, and a 1,000-lb. machine re- 
quires 25 H.P. to run it. Yarns bleached or bleached and 
dyed by the Obermeyer and Franklin machines have 
fluidity figures of 2 to 2%. 

In the United States cotton yarn is being bleached on 
the beam in the Brantwood type of machine, using hydro- 
gen peroxide as the bleaching agent. 

(b) Cotton piece-goods, muslin and gauze fabrics, 
viscose and cotton mixtures, coarser counts of yarns in 
skein form, are bleached in open-top kiers with centrifu- 
gal pump and multitubular heater. Although, as men- 
tioned, iron package machines are being used for bleach- 
ing without giving them a protective lining, the following 
has been found to be a satisfactory method of lining a 
kier to eliminate the possibility of staining the goods or 
decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide when the kier is 
being used for the first time. 


Four parts of Portland cement, one part of burnt lime, 
one part of magnesium oxide, is made into a thin paste 
with a dilute solution of silicate of soda of approximately 
20 degrees Tw. and painted or sprayed on to the inside 
of the kier. Care should be taken to see that the surface 
of the kier is well covered. The lining is allowed to dry 
for 24 hours, sprayed with a 20 degrees To. solution of 
sodium silicate and allowed to dry. The surface of the 
kier should then be painted with a 5 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid solution, and after drying the kier is ready 
for use. 

Care should be taken when piling the goods into the 
kier to prevent channelling, and the open-top kier is 
particularly suitable for “mechanical” piling. In the case 
of viscose and cotton mixtures, these should be packed 
between cotton goods at the top and bottom of the kier, 
so as to avoid an undue strain on the rayon fabric. The 
goods are given the usual preliminary open boil and 
washed off. For the bleaching bath the ratio of goods to 
liquor is of the order of 1 : 2 or 1 : 3, depending upon 
the type of goods to be bleached. The volume strength 
of the bath in the same way varies from 3% to 1 volume 
strength, As already stated, the sodium silicate and caus- 
tic soda are added to the bleaching bath to give a ratio of 
Na20 : SiO2 of approximately 1 : 1. Small quantities 
of wetting-out agents are often added to aid penetration. 

The liquor is raised to the boil and bleaching takes 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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“.. . fewer ends down; marked 
increase in breaking strength, 
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SAYS 


W. Prenk Lovell, 


GEO. W. ROBERTSON 
Vice President & Gen. Superintendent 147 Milk Street, 


Boston, Maes. 


RIVERSIDE AND | (Draws from single lop instead of many s/ivers.) 


Dear Mr. Lowell, 


expectations, being able toe get « more woiferm drafting from the 
spreaded sliver, showing very plainly the evenness of ag 

ineh by inch, thus giving us mere @ven roving ané yarn than from 
the old type Grawing. Due te this evernmess there is marked ix- 
provement in the muuting of subsequent procvesses especially in the 
~ spinning, showing fewer broken emis and a marked increase in breek- 
ing strength. 


; We thought so much of our experiments wished to have 
one of our rooms entirely equipped so we can odtain a more intel li- 
gent opinion from « larger preduction. 


As we feel now we think this drawing one of the 
greatest strides so far obtained in the preparat processes of 
Cotton manufacturing and no doubt will be « wonter factor in 
the long draft spinning. 
Our Superintendent of Guarding Mr. Clark is very en- 


thusiastic ower this new process and his experimerte thus far heave 
been very satisfactory. 


Very truly yours, 
RIVERSIDE & DAR RIVER COTTON MILLIS, Inc. 


oe Pres ~& General Superintendent. 


Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Drawing 


By drawing from a lap instead of many individual slivers, this improved 
process produces results which represent, in the words of Mr. Robert- 
son: “One of the greatest strides so far obtained in the preparatory 
processes of cotton manufacturing.'' The drawing sliver is much evener 
ee and stronger, resulting in far less end breakage during roving and 

, spinning, and a marked increase in evenness and breaking strength of 
“ the finished yarn. Endorsed by mills throughout the world and rapidly 
becoming the new standard of drawing frame operation. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


, 
@ 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Z. V. Hoover has been promoted to overseer carding on 
the second shift at the Hall-Kale Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Troutman, N. C. 


Julian M. Longley, formerly connected with the Dixie 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has returned there as assist- 
ant superintendent. 


R. V. Alexander has been promoted from overseer of 
cloth room to overseer of weaving at Edna Mills, Reids- 
ville, N. C. 


R. G. Fields, formerly second hand in carding, Mar- 
tinsville, Va., is now card grinder, Edna Mills, Reidsville, 
NG. 


W. T. Draper has been promoted from second hand in 
weaving to overseer of cloth room, Martinsville Cotton 
Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


J. A. Simpson, formerly carder and spinner, Anchor 
Mills, Huntersville, is now overseer spinning, Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 


P. C. Storey, formerly superintendent Randleman, N. 
C., has accented a position with Pee .Dee Manufacturing 
Company, Rockingham, N. C. 


|]. L. Beaver has resigned as overseer weaving with the 
Micolas Mills, Opp, Ala., and accepted a similar position 
at the Pilot Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


H. R. Hart, who has been superintendent of the Aiken 
Mills, Bath, S. C., has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the mills at Langley, Aiken, Bath and Clear- 
water. 


C. M. Bailey, president of the Lydia Mills, Clinton, 
S. C., continues to be seriously ill at a hospital in Green- 
ville. He recently suffered a nervous breakdown. 


—, —. Williams, formerly overseer spinning, Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion. Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, 
N. C. 


C. P. Wilson, of Reidsville, N. C., who has been con- 
nected with the American Tobacco Company, has been 
put in charge of the shipping department of the Spray 
Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. 


C. A. Maness, who has been in charge of the shipping 
department at the Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C., has 
resigned to become treasurer of the Davis Bedding and 
Awning Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


A. H. Randall has been promoted to assistant general 
sunerintendent of the Clanton Division of the Alabama 
Mills Company, which consists of the plants at Clanton, 
Dadeville, Wetumpka and Greenville. 


Leslie E. Lane, formerly with the Indian Head Mills, 
Corvoda, Ala., has been made assistant manager and pur- 
chasing agent for the Bemis Bros. Bag Company, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 


H. O. Pierce, formerly of the New York office of Sol- 
vay Sales Corporation, has been transferred to Charlotte, 
and in the future will represent his company in the South- 
ern territory. Mr. Pierce has been with the Solvay Sales 
Corporation for about 15 years, during which period he 
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has made frequent visits to the South, and is widely ac- 
quainted throughout the industry in this section. He 
will have offices with Chas. H. Stone, which firm carries 
a large stock of Solvay products. 


Jarrell Meads Machine Association 


C. S. Jarrell, of Charlotte, was elected president of the 
Southern Machine and Foundry Association at a meeting 
held Monday afternoon. Plans were also made for plac- 
ing the industry under a code on September Ist. 

Besides Mr. Jarrell, the following were elected as per- 
manent officers of the organization by the directors: P. 
5S. Monte, vice-president; W. J. George, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., treasurer. A. W. Kincaid, of Bessemer City, was 
appointed secretary by the president. 


The code which the association adopted calls for a 
maximum work week of 40 hours with optional overtime 
of eight hours per week. Workmen will receive time and 
one-third for overtime.. Thirty cents per hour was adopt- 
ed as the minimum wage for unskilled labor. This is the 
same code which has been submitted for the industry by 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute of Chicago. 

E. A. Terrell, of Charlotte, and G. F. Andrews, of 
Greenville, S. C., were elected as directors. Officers 
elected for the Association of Southern Textile Repair 
Shops, a subsidiary organization, were: C. E. Honeycutt, 
of Gastonia, president; G. F. Andrews, of Greenville, S. 
C., vice-president; B. W. Gossett, of Gastonia, treasurer ; 
and A. W. Kincaid, of Bessemer City, secretary. A code, 
similar to that of the main organization, was adopted. 


Says Mills To Fight Tax 


Greenville, S. C—-R. E. Henry, Greenville mill execu- 
tive, discredited the suggestion that the manufacturers 
had changed.their minds and did not want the hearing 
before Administration officials on the processing tax and 
current hardships being experienced in the textile indus- 
try. 

Mr. Henry, with T. M. Marchant, represented the 
print cloth manufacturers at a conference with Adminis- 
tration officials last week, and aided in securing the hear- 
ing, tentatively set for September 7th. 

“I do not believe the hearing will be called off,” Mr. 
Henry said. “The mill men are now busy getting up 
data on the situation, and I think we are going to be able 
to make out a strong case. Mill men are determined in 
their fight against the processing tax, believing that it 
should be suspended or applied gradually.” 

Mr. Marchant, head of the American Manufacturers’ 
Association, was out of the city and could not be reached. 
He is on a short vacation with members of his family. 

Other mill men joined Mr. Henry in the determination, 
expressed verbally, to continue with plans for the hear- 
ing. 


Textile Safety Meeting for October 3rd 

Chicago.—The Textile Section of the National Safety 
Council will hold its special program Tuesday morning, 
October 3rd, during the twenty-second annual Safety 
Congress and Exposition a tthe Stevens Hotel. The 
general chairman of this session will be Charles H. 
Eames, of the Lowell Textile Institute. The secretary is 
E. E. Place, of the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company. 

The topic, ‘How We Eliminated Hazards Encountered 
in the Manufacture of Textile Products,” will be dis- 


J 
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cussed by J. T. Trollinger, Insurance Department of 
American Bemberg Corporation and American Glanzstoff 
Corporation will discuss “Are We Making Progress in 
the Textile Industry?” 

There will be election of officers; and the topic, “Safety 
in the Needle Trades,” will be discussed by Voyta 
Wrabetz, chairman of the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin. 


Texas Mill Output Shows Increase 


Austin, Tex.—Although activity at Texas cotton mills 
is quieting down from the early summer high now that 
processing taxes are in effect, all phases of cotton mill 
work are substantially ahead of last year for July. 

Reports to the University of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research from Texas cotton mills show that 7,048 cotton 
bales were consumed in the Texas cotton industry in July, 
more than double the number for July a yea rago, 3,234. 
A total of 6,951,000 yards of cotton goods were produced, 
as compared with 7,375,000 yards in June and 2,485,000 
yards in July a year ago. 

Shipments experienced the largest declines as com- 
pared with the previous month with only 5,926,000 yards 
having been sold; however, this total was almost twice 
that for July a year ago, 3,141,000 yards. Sales were 
slightly more than 1,000,000 yards under production. 

Unfilled orders at the close of July totalled 9,632,000 
yards, one-fourth less than the total at the close of June, 
13,112,000 yards. Last year at the close of July Texas 
cotton mills had unfilled orders for only 3,265,000 yards 
of goods. 


G. E. Smoke Density Indicating 
and Recording Equipment 


Photoelectric equipment for indicating and recording 
the degree of density of smoke passing through the stacks 
or breechings of power and heating plants, has been an- 
nounced by the General Electric Company. Changes in 
smoke density are indicaated on a meter. A running 
record of the amount of smoke passed up the stack may 
be obtained by the addition of a recording instrument. 

The essential elements of the apparatus are:—a light 
source and a photoelectric relay unit. The recording in- 
strument is optional. The photoelectric unit and the light 
source arer designed for mounting on opposite sides of the 
stack so that the light beam from the light source passes 
through the stack and falls on the phototube. When there 
is no smoke in the stack the full intensity of the light is 
directed on the phototube and the indicating or recording 
instrument will register zero smoke density. As the smoke 
density increases, the phototube receives less light from 
the source and the instrument indicates or records the in- 
crease of smoke. 


Lenses are provided in front of the phototube and light 
source. Clean air is drawn by the induced draft of the 
stack across the lenses, which assists in keeping them 
clean. The lenses will require some cleaning, however, and 
therefore the apparatus has been designed so that the 
lenses are easily accessible. 

The light source and photoelectric relay unit are en- 
closed in cast iron caases for durability and also for pro- 
tection against dust and moisture. The cases are provided 
with heavy flanges for mounting on the stack. An adjust- 
aable electrical contact for operating an alarm circuit is 
provided which can be adjusted to any print between 20 
to 60 per cent of full smoke density. Adjustment can be 
made by the use of a screw driver. 
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OBITUARY 


J. M. ALLRED 


Hickory, N. C-—James Monroe Allred, 72, who was 
for many years a former widely known textile executive, 
died at his home in Forest Park. The funeral services 
were conducted from the late residence and the body was 
take nto Granite Falls, N. C., for interment. Mr. Allred 
came to this section in 1880 from Tennessee and placed 
the first machinery in the original Shuford Mill plant 
near Granite Falls. He was for more than fifty years 
actively identified with the textile mill business. Mr. 
Allred had been connected with the Shuford Mills for 
about forty years of the half century since he first came 


to this section to install the machinery for the original 
Shuford plant. 


JOHN M. CANNON 


Easley, S. C.—Funeral services for John M. Cannon, 
superintendent of the Easley Mill, who died at his home 
Monday, were held from the Easley Mill Methodist 
Church, conducted by the Rev. J. H. Manly, assisted by 
the Rev. J. R. T. Major and the Rev. J. S. Graham. 


Mr. Cannon was born in Spartanburg County Decem- 
ber 26, 1867, a son of the late Greenberry and Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald Cannon. He was well known in upper South 
Carolina textile circles, having been connected with va- 
rious mills in this section during the past 30 years. Among 
the mills he has served as superintendent during that 
time are Poe Mill, and the Woodside Mills at Fountain 
Inn, Simpsonville and Easley. 

Surviving are his wife, who was Miss Anna Bolt be- 
fore her marriage; two daughters, Misses Ruth and Mer- 
tie Cannon, of Easley; four sons, Dr. A. B. Cannon, of 
Simpsonville; J. C., J. H., and V. L. Cannon, of this 
city; one brother, A. D. Cannon, of Atlanta; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Beulah Shuping, of Long Beach, Calif., and 
Mrs. Abbie Scott, of Converse. 


W. L. NICHOLSON 


W. L. Nicholson, of Charlotte, treasurer of the Globe 
Yarn Mills, Mount Holly, N. C., and the Jewell Cotton 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C., died at his home on Tuesday. 
He was 63 years old. Mr. Nicholson, a former Methodist 
preacher, had been active in business affairs in Charlotte 
for many years. 


He is survived by his wife, who is president of Globe 
Yarn Mills, and one son. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Union Bleachery here is curtailing 
for the third successive week because of decline in busi- 
ness, officials made known. Last week the plant operated 
only two days. This week it will not operate full time. 

The processing tax is, indirectly, blamed for the decline 
in business. 


HunNTSVILLE, ALa—A voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed here by the Textile Realty Com- 
pany, of Decatur, composed of Decatur residents who 
bought land, erected a building and rented the property 
to the Connecticut Cotton Mills, which supplied the plant 
with machinery. The plant has been idle during the last 
two years. The property is estimated to be worth $250.- 
000, with outstanding bonds amounting to $350,000, all 
assets being covered by mortgages. 
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Rules on Process and Floor Tax Payments 


The Internal Revenue Department has issued the fol- 
lowing: 

“Payment of processing tax with respect to cotton au- 
thorized to be made in installments of one-third of the 
amount due on each return for the first six months on or 
before the due date for filing such return; one-third not 
later than thirty days after the due date, and one-third 
not later than sixty days after the due date. Payment of 
tax on floor stocks of cotton products authorized to be 
made in installments of one-fourth of the amount due on 
each return on or before the due date for filing each such 
return; one-fourth not later than thirty days after the 
due date; one-fourth not later than sixty days after the 
due date, and one-fourth not later than ninety days after 
the due date. 

“Payment of processing tax with respect to cotton un- 
der the provisions of T. D. 4377 approved July 29, 1933, 
and the provisions of Article 12 of Regulations 81 relat- 
ing to processing tax under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, is hereby authorized to be made as follows: 

“One-third of the amount of the tax must be paid on or 
before the due date for filing each return for the first six 
months, one-third not later than thirty days after the due 
date, and one-third not later than sixty days after the due 
date. Payment of each installment of one-third of the 
amount of the tax shown on each month’s return will be 
due as follows: 

Aug., 
1933 


Sept., 
1933 


Oct., 
1933 


Nov., 
1933 


Dec., 
1933 


Jan., 


Return 1934 


1934 
1/3—due date_Sept.30 Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Dec.31 Jan. 31 Feb. 28 
1/3—30 days 
after due date 
1/3—60 days 
after due date _.Nov. 29 Dec. 30 Jan.29 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 29 

“Payment of the tax on floor stocks of articles process- 
ed wholly or in chief value from cotton under the provis- 
ions of the Treasury Decision above named, and Article 
17 of Regulations 82 relating to tax on floor stocks, is 
hereby extended as follows: 

“With respect to the amount of tax due on return on 
P, T. Form 32, one-fourth must be paid on or before the 
due date for filing returns, August 31, 1933, one-fourth 
not later than thirty days after the due date, or Septem- 
ber 30, 1933, one-fourth not later than sixty days after 
the due date, or October 30, 1933, and one-fourth not 
later than ninety days after the due date, or November 
29,1933. With respect to the amount of tax due on re- 
turn P. T. Form 42, one-fourth must be paid on or before 
the due date for filing returns, September 30, 1933, one- 
fourth not later than thirty days after the due date, or 
October 30, 1933, one-fourth not later than sixty days 
after the due date, or November 29, 1933, and one-fourth 
not later than ninety days after the due date, or Decem- 
ber 29, 1933. 

“These extensions apply only to payment of the tax 
and not to the time for filing each return.” 


Sounder Attitude Seen Among Buyers 


Oct. 30 Nov. 30 Dec. 30 Jan.30 Mar. 2 Mar. 30 


Many reports made headway in the primary staple tex- 
tile market, the sum total of which reflected that a buy- 
ing wave was on in various quarters, while individual 
mills occasionally could report they had a much improved 
turnover since last Monday. At times the contracts re- 
ported being negotiated embraced quantities so large that 
they were of boom proportions. 

Much significance was attached to reports of small to 
medium size quantity commitments. These, in numerous 
instances, were on the basis of current higher prices, 
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though shading could not always be avoided in closing 
with customers. Often, during the week, sellers felt a 
sense of jubilation when able to point to their having at 
last gotten their full asking prices from buyers. 

The situation in the work clothing field was becoming 
regularized as manufacturers got a clearer idea of what 
their new. production costs will be. Overall manufactur- 
ers are trying to interest ordinary buyers with lower 
prices than they thought essential when first cost esti- 
mates were made. There remains the chance to work 
with those larger buyers whose business often keeps fac- 
tory overhead costs down to a minimum. 

Sometimes the quantities requested on inquiry were far 
beyond the capacity of any mill to supply, nor could 
groups handle certain isolated quantities to which refer- 
ence was made. Few textiles were excepted in the quick- 
ening merchandising tempo that set in. There were buy- 
ers, as among knitters, who kept close touch with their 
supply markets to be ready to pick out this and that 
seller to whom they could give business at known prices. 

The most frequently discussed field of distributive 
shortage was the mail order and chain store groups. In- 
dependent and group retailers have also come into the 
same category, though on a smaller scale than the largest 
national distributors. In all these quarters, references 
made plain, cheaply owned merchandise has become liqui- 
dated and the necessity arisen to make replacements on 
the best terms possible in the primary and second mar- 
kets. 

At times, in the selling markets, displeasures was ex- 
pressed against those who tended to weaken prices. They 
were in no specially advantageous position compared 
with others handling the same product, only that they 
sometimes could not restrain their eagerness to book 
available business from good accounts.—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Plan to Limit Cotton to 10,000,000 Bales 
Annually 


Birmingham, Ala.—The adoption of a cotton control 
program that would limit production to a maximum of 
10,000,000 bales a year was urged by Louisiana Agricul- 
ture Commissioner Harry D. Wilson at a meeting of 
Southern agriculture commissioners, planters and sena- 
tors, 

“Over a five-year period, our cotton crop has averaged 
14,444,000 bales,’’ Wilson declared. “A 30 per cent cur- 
tailment would bring this down to about 10,000,000 
bales. 

“I favor this plan, with a limit on the amount ginned, 
over the acreage reduction methods now in effect, because 
it is an easy matter to increase production by proper 
fertilization despite a cut in acreage planted in cotton.” 

Wilson predicted an immediate advance of $15 a bale 
in cotton, boosting the value of 1933 staple holdings of 
Southern farmers approximately $180,000,000, if Agri- 
culture Secretary Wallace agrees to his plan for inclusion 
in the 1934 cotton program. 


M. J. DANTEL 


Griffin, Ga—The funeral services for Milton Joseph 
Daniel, former secretary and treasurer of the Rushton 
Cotton Mills, who died recently, were conducted from 
the Pittman Funeral Home. Interment was in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Daniel was district manager of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, vice-president of the Commercial & 
Savings Bank, and adjutant general of Georgia during 
part of the World War. 


— 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER OF THE CAROLINAS 


Charlotte is about equal distant from the mountains and seashore as well as from the northern boundary of North 
Carolina and the southern boundary of South Carolina. 


Charlotte is the gateway to the Atlantic Coast area, the Piedmont section and the Kentucky-Tennessee region. 


Charlotte’s climate is equitable; its annual mean is 60.2 degrees. Charlotte is free from cyclones and tornadoes. Its 
annual precipitation is 49.20. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE CAROLINAS 


Charlotte is the very heart of a textile, furniture and tobaccd manufacturing section, recognized as one of the most 
rapidly developing industrial and commercial sections of the South. 


Charlotte is the outlet of a rich and diversified farming area, making great progress in dairying and poultry, and the 
growing of cotton, corn, wheat, rye, and oats. 


Charlotte has complete railway and motor express connections with al! parts of the United States and convenient water 
transportation. 


THE HIGHWAY CENTER OF THE CAROLINAS 


Charlotte is the hub of a highway wheel which is composed of 8,798 North Carolina and 5,981 South Carolina miles. 

Charlotte, having excellent hotel accommodations and paved roads to al! points of interest in the Carolinas, is an ideal 
tourists’ headquarters. 

Charlotte is in the path of three main Coast-to-Coast highways and has good connections with every State in the Union. 

Charlotte is the half-way mark on a beautiful paved highway reaching from New York to Florida. 


CHARLOTTE HAS 


1° A population of 85,000. 

| 157 industrial plants. 

Over 200 branch offices of national concerns. 
Real! estate valued at over $150,000,000. 

A 35-mile street railway system. 


11 highway approaches. 

A trading area of 150 miles. 
145 miles of paved streets. 

8 railroad approaches. 
16,575 telephones. 


A school enrollment of over 17,500. 9 hotels. 
« 20,000 automobiles or more. 111 churches. 
5 libraries. 3 colleges. 
> WBT, the third radio station to be established in the world. 


Airport, an official stop of the New York-Atlanta~Miami mail line. 
Excellent theatres, parks, playgrounds, clubs, organizations, etc. 


: Charlotte Offers the Tourist 


EASE OF ACCESSIBILITY HISTORICAL INTERESTS 


Six beautiful main highways lead into Charlotte from At- 
lanta, Roanoke, Charleston, Asheville, Wilmington, Florida 
and New York. 


SCENIC BEAUTY 


Beautiful farming sections with rolling hills. 
Many lovely drives. 


Within the shadow of towering mountain peaks and re- 
nowned resorts. 


SERVICE AND COMFORT 
The best hotels, restaurants, garages and hospitals, etc., etc. 


Site of the signing of the first Declaration of Independence. 
Near birthplace of Andrew Jackson. 

Near Kings Mountain Battleground. 

Near birthplace of James Knox Polk. 


RECREATION 


Golf courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, clubs, theatres, 
parks, etc. 


DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES 


Textiles and other manufactures of various kinds. 
Farming, dairying, poultry, etc., etc. 


Write Us Today—We Are Ready to Serve you 


Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Cc. 0. KUESTER, Business Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Listen in on our RADIO STATION WBT—New 25,000 Watt Station 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
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Their Last Stronghold 


In a recent editorial we stated that there was 
now only one cotton mill of any size in New 
England which recognized and dealt with unions 
as such. 

A prominent New England man, noting our 
statement, writes us as follows: 

You cite the important fact that spindles in New Eng- 
land have been reduced from twenty millions to twelve 
millions in the past ten or twelve years, largely because 
of expensive devastating strikes initiated by Labor 


Unions. This is a true statement, as there is nothing but 
a trail of ruin in their wake. 

I beg the privilege of calling to your attention one 
statement, in which you say that there is only one mill 
left that recognizes the union. I assume that you refer 
to the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, which plant 
for the past several years has been running as a closed 
shop. This scheme proved a failure. The mill has just 
been through a long and tedious strike and is now oper- 
ating as an open shop. According to my understanding, 
the operatives have withdrawn from the United Textile 
Workers. 

For twenty-five years the United Textile 
Workers operated in New England and the time 
was when at least 75 per cent of the mills were 
unionized. 


As the result of the periodical strikes which 
were necessary to keep active the payment of 
dues, many mills were wrecked and mill opera- 
tives who were constantly losing wages as the 
result of strikes refused to continue to pay dues. 

The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company made 
a great effort to remain as a union mill but a 
recent long and costly strike caused them to go 
on the open shop basis. 

After 25 years in New England not a single 
mill of any size recognizes unions or deals with 
them as such. 

We do not believe that Southern mill opera- 
tives are going to accept that which has proved 
a complete failure in New England. 
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If any union organizer disputes our statement 
and claims that there is even one cotton mill in 
New England, of any size, that recognizes and 
deals with unions as such, ask him for the name 
and address of such mill and send same to us. 

We will in a very short space of time secure 
and publish the facts relative to that mill. 


Vindicated Again 


About two years ago a negro Langston Hughes 
was brought to the University of North Carolina 
as a lecturer after he had published an article 
saying that there was “no such thing as a South- 
ern gentleman” and had written and published 
sacriligious poetry containing the following 
verses: 

“Christ is a Nigger, 
Beaten and Black 
O, bare your back. 


Most holy bastard 

Of the bleeding mouth; 
Nigger Christ 

On the Cross of the South.” 

We criticised the presentation of the negro to 
students at the University and because we dared 
charge that he was a communist and was engag- 
ed in spreading communist propaganda, a vicious 
attack was made upon David Clark by ultra- 
loyal alumni of the University, those who take 
the position that everything and everybody con- 
nected with their alma mater is 100 per cent 
perfect and that anybody who dares suggest 
otherwise is an enemy. 


There was a complete denial that the negro 
Langston Hughes was a communist and the stu- 
lent publication, the Daily Tar Heel, said of 
him “his speaking is the expression of a clear 
and sincere spirit.” 

We have, however, just seen the following 
press cable from Japan: 

Tokio, Aug. 22.—For the second time in a month an 
American has been told to leave Japan because of his 
alleged communist activities. Alexander Buchman, 24, of 
Cleveland, was ordered by metropolitan police to take 
the first ship out. Last month Langston Hughes, a col- 
ored writer, was ordered to depart. 

It appears that Secret Service of Japan, which 
is rated as one of the best in the world, has cor- 
roborated our statement of two years ago and 
we have again been vindicated. 

It was bad enough to entertain a negro and 
present him to the young men of North Carolina 
after he had made insulting statements and pub- 
lished sacriligious poetry but still worse to make 
false statements about his communistic activi- 
ties. 

Langston Hughes was brought to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina by a small group of radi- 
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cal professors who were, and still are, interested 
in instilling atheism, socialism and communism 
into the minds of young men intrusted to their 
care. 

He was secured as a lecturer because it was 
hoped that his coming would sow seeds of com- 
munism in the minds of, at least, a few students. 

Who paid the salary and expenses of Langston 
Hughes while engaged in communistic activities 
in Japan? 

Does anyone think that he was without re- 
muneration while lecturing before college stu- 
dents in the United States under the guise of 
being a poet? 


191 Children 


Statements made by President Roosevelt sev- 
eral weeks ago, relative to the elimination of 
child labor in cotton mills as the result of the 
textile code were very unfair and we sent a letter 
_ of protest direct to him. 

Since then we have been persistently trying 
to get the facts and now have received an ad- 
mission that in 1930 there were only 191 chil- 
dren under 14 years of age employed in all 
the cotton mills in the United States. 

As all States prohibit the employment in fac- 
tories of persons under 14 years of age, we are 
insisting upon being informed where and under 
what conditions the 191 children were employed. 

As the result of President Roosevelt’s state- 
ments the public have been led to believe that 
when the textile code was adopted hundreds of 
thousands of very small children were released 
from cotton mills. 

We have reached the point that it has been 
admitted that the number did not exceed 191 
and doubt their ability to prove that even that 
number were employed. | 


Wages, North and South 


It should be remembered that the wages of- 
fered in the Carolina mill towns and the long 
hours of labor have not been too low or too long 
to attract workers out of the hills. That can 
only mean that the wages, the hours, and the life 
in the Southern textile towns are, by and large, 
considerably more attractive than a corn patch 
on a mountain side. If the Southern mills are 
forced to suspend operations the workers will be 
obliged to go back to a life which they enjoy less 
and to an even lower standard of living. That 
would be a strange result indeed of a law intend- 
ed to increase the living standards and purchas- 


ing power of the American people—Chicago 
Tribune. 


BuLLeTIN 


Essentials Versus Details 


Because current discussion of the NRA aft 
times reaches the emotional stage there is a dat. 
ger that its real purposes, and the nature of the, 
means to accomplish them, may be forgotten in 
futile controversy over details. The people of 
the United States have put themselves over- 
whelmingly behind Administration leadership 
for economic recovery. But friction arises in 
innumerable places over the application of NRA 
principles to specific trade situations. So fre- 
quently does this happen and so difficult is it to 
reconcile some of the differences between NRA 
officials and individual or corporate interests 
that the progress of the general undertaking is 
seriously delayed. 


It should be clear by this time that the useful- 
ness of the movement does not depend upon per- 
fection in either the scheme itself or its execu- 
tion. Human beings never plan with infallibil- 
ity and it neither can be nor need be assumed, 
even by those appointed to administer it, that 
the NRA design for the economic rehabilitation 
of a nation is the one wholly right and altogether 
perfect way to turn the trick. As a matter of 
practical necessity the Recovery Act outlines 
methods of procedure; the Recovery Adminis- 
tration elaborates these in codes which it draws 
up or approves when drawn by others. But the 
usefulness of the recovery scheme lies, not in the 
terms of the Act, not in the merits of codes, not 
in the super-sagacity of greater and lesser func- 
tionaries. It lies in the universality of a people’s 
effort to find ways of making and distributing 
more goods, satisfying more human cravings, 
taking care of the needy by the wholesome plan 
of giving them useful work to do. 


That is the essence of NRA and its essence is 
vastly more important than the shape or color of 
the container enclosing it. Universal effort to 
do more work in better ways cannot help but 
succeed in the sense of lifting the hundred mil- 
lion to a plane of existence measurably better 
than that on which they began to strive. Many 
portions of the recovery program may have to 
be reshaped or abandoned before the turn of the 
year. Detailed method or the preservation of 
the specific plan in its original form is insignifi- 
cant; a nation’s wholesouled effort to revive its 
trade and industry and to distribute the fruits of 
production as equitably as the wit of man allows 
is everything. 

We can be foolishly technical in measuring 
the individual’s participation in the recovery 
program or we can exercise the common sense 
which looks to the essentials of a national under- 
taking —-Wall Street Journal. 
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FOR 
CHEAPER STEAM 


Economical generation of steam can 
be secured only by the correct applica- 
tion of metering, controlling, and regu- 
lating equipment. Bailey engineers will 
gladly help you obtain the most suitable 
selection for your boiler plant. Write 
for literature on any of these widely 
known Bailey products. 


Boiler Meters 
Multi-Pointer Gages 
Combustion Control 
Feed Water Control 
Fluid Meters 
Recorders 


BAILEY METER CO. 


1063 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 
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MILL News ITEMS 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Silver Knit Hosiery Mills 
have been incorporated here by Milton Silver, J. Silver 
and L. Silver, of this place. The company has an author- 
ized capital of 2,000 shares of stock of no par value. 


Mooresvitte, N. C.—The Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
which stood idle last week, resumed operation on Mon- 
day. Officials of the plant, an important producer of 
towels, expressed unwillingness to operate except on or- 
ders. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—A newly formed corporation of 
R. L. Huffines, Jr.,. McDonald Dixon and G. L. Pruden, 
operators of the Claytex Mills at Clayton, have purchas- 
ed the textile plant of the Victory Manufacturing Com- 
pany here. The new company is known as Faytex Mills. 


RockINcHaAM, N. C.—-Full time operations, two shifts 
daily, aggregating 80 hours, were in effect at five textile 
mills, closed last week, attributed to accumulation of 
goods. Pee Dee Manufacturing Company No. 2 will run 
only one shift. No. 1 will operate two shifts. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A net loss of $52,225 after all 
charges is reported by the United Mills Corporation for 
the year ended June 30, 1933. This compares with a 
net loss of $171,241 for the preceding year. 

The company’s balance sheet shows current assets as 
of June 30th of $536,654, and current liabilities of $43,- 
264. 


SHetspy, N. C.—The Lily Mill & Power Co., manufac- 
turers of yarns and thread, is to build a new power plant 
at Stice’s Shoals to replace the present plant that now 
furnishes power to the mills. The new plant will have a 
capacity of 835 horsepower, as compared with the old 
plant’s 600 horsepower. It will be located on Broad 
River, near the present plant. 


Norwoop, N. C.—Work is going forward on installing 
new equipment in the speeder room of the Norwood Cot- 
ton Mill, replacing some machinery and repairing other 
which was damaged by fire August 13th. It was esti- 
mated that it would require approximately ten days to 
install this new equipment. The other departments of 
the mill were not affected and were operating as usual. 


Jounson Crry, Tenn.—After a two weeks’ suspension 
of operations, the Johnson City Mills are again operating. 
By the end of the week 250 operatives will be employed. 
The mills started operations under the NRA code July 
25th, then gradually closed down because of price read- 
justments. T. F. Dooley, an executive of the company, 
said these have now been made, and the company knows 


prices of raw materials and can go back into the market. | 


ErowaHu, TENN.—The machinery which has been idle 
in cotton mills at Delano, Tenn., for more than three 
years will start operating September Ist, according to 
Dr. R. P. Oppenheimer, president of the Dorothy Mills, 
Inc., who recently purchased the mills. General Manager 
S. W. Duggan stated that they will be able to use from 
250 to 300 skilled and unskilled workmen. A number of 
carpenters and mechanics have been working for several 
weeks overhauling the mills and repairing the residences. 
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Hicu Potnt, N. C.—Melrose Hosiery Mill has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a dye plant here at 
a cost of approximately $2,000. 

WINCHESTER, Ky.—Officials of the Peter Pan Com- 
pany, of Winchester, formerly the G. L. Heyman Man- 
ufacturing Company, have made known that the plant 
here would continue in operation in addition to the new 
factory just opened in Lexington. Approximately 150 
persons will be employed at Lexington, while the local 
plant will continue to employ 126 girls. 

Rumors that the Winchester plant would be moved to 
Lexington and consolidated with the Peter Pan plant 
there is emphatically denied by the management of the 
Winchester factory. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—Judson Mill this week inaugurat- 
ed a new schedule of working hours for the benefit of its 
more than 1,500 employees, Walter E. Greer, Jr., assist- 
ant treasurer, announced. Two shifts work straight 
through, from 6:30 to 2:30 and from 2:30 to 10:30. A 
lunch wagon, operated by the workers community club, 
will serve hot meals at the mill. Any profits accruing 
will benefit athletic teams and other community activi- 
ties, thus going to the workers. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—Preliminary work in the resump- 
tion of operations of the Atlas Silk Mill, successor to the 
former Martinsville Silk Corporation, was started the 
past week when employment was given to a group of 
experienced men and women. The plant, which was re- 
cently purchased by the Atlas concern, of New York, is 
expected to start operations at capacity speed within ten 
days, employing more than 100 men and women. Crepe 
silks will be produced. 

The local mill was erected several years ago by the 
Martinsville Silk Corporation, but suspended operations 
last year due to business conditions. The Atlas firm re- 
cently bought the property from the bondholders com- 


mittee, late owners. 


Bur.InctTon, N. C.—Operation of the former Belmont 
Mill, four miles south of the city on Highway 62, as a 
unit of the E. M.-Holt Plaid Mills, will begin within the 
next 60 days, one of the executive officers, W. M. Wil- 
liams, has announced. 

The plant will be equipped to weave rayon, with an 
additional throwing department, Mr. Williams stated. 
Approximately 150 looms will be installed, a majority of 
them transferred from the Park avenue mill here to be 
replaced by new spinning equipment. 

Workmen have already begun renovating the mill, idle 
for some time. The work will be carried through the 


village as well, each house to be repaired and painted in- 
side and out. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—In a suit filed in Guilford County 
Superior Court by the administrator of J. E. Hardin, sec- 
retary and general manager of the Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company and secretary of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills, damages of $75,000 are asked of Victor Levy, 
owner of the Greensboro Manufacturing Company. Mr. 
Hardin and Harry Dribben, New York City, died as a 
result of injuries suffered July 26th near Morehead City, 
N. C., when Levy’s car, in which they were riding to the 
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QUALITY 
ALWAYS 


UNIFORM 


M opern instruments for automatic control of tem- 
perature and pressure are important factors in main- 
taining the uniform quality of Hart Products. You can 


depend accordingly upon securing uniform results from 
Hart: 


Sulfonated Oils Dye Assistants 

Silk Soaking Oils Wetting-Out Agents 
Rayon Oils Kier Oils 

Backwinding Oils Softeners 

Anti-Mildew Agents Finishing Oils 
Degumming Oils Rayon Sizings 
Bleaching Oils Cotton Warp Dressings 


Correspondence regarding any processing problem is 
cordially invited and will receive personal attention 
from a qualified expert in that particular line. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 
Textile-Processing Specialists 
1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The necessity of merchan- 
dising textile products 
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matter how successful Ad- 
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MILL News ITEMS 


beach, left the road and overturned. The action filed 
contends the accident was caused by the blowing out of 
a weak tire, which had been punctured and mended with 
a Shoe, and that Levy‘s carelessness in permitting the 
operation of the car under those conditions was the ap- 
proximate cause of the accident and of Hardin’s death. 
Dribben was driving the car and Levy was in a following 
one carrying other members of the party. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—Ten additional twisting 
frames have been installed in the No. 2 unit of the Roa- 
noke Mill Company. 


Ramseur, N. C.—The Columbia Manufacturing Com- 
pany has received the largest order for goods that has 
been received in over three years. 


AusTEeLL, Ga.—-Thirty-three new twisters are being 
built for the Clark Thread Mill. Larger transformers 
and a larger warehouse for cotton have been completed. 
The storage capacity of the warehouse has been increased 
1,000 bales, and the power capacity is now 3,750 kilovolt- 
amperes. Additional homes for the employees are now 
under construction. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Brookford Mills Company, 
which has been under full operation for some time, has 
laid off about one hundred operatives, and the present 
plan is not to operate more than four days this week. 
General Manager D. L. Howard, in charge of the big 
organization, stated that the abbreviating of production 
is probably attributable to a number of causes, all of 
which have combined to shoot the manufacturing costs 
suddenly upward. The cotton processing tax of 4.2 cents, 
shorter hours and increased pay of labor, and other rising 
costs are among those enumerated. These mills were em- 
ploying about 500 operatives when the slump set in fol- 
lowing the necessity for increased prices of finished prod- 
uct as.a result of higher cost of production. 
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AsHevitite, N. C.—American Enka Corporation, ray- 
on manufacturers, plans to spend about $500,000 during 
the next 12 months for replacement of worn and obsolete 
machinery. The plant spent about $600,000 for the 
same purpose during the past 12 months. Rapidly 
changing methods of manufacture make these replace- 
ments necessary, officials explain. 

There are 2,400 employees on the payroll at this time, 
with an annual payroll of about $2,000,000. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Textile employment increased ap- 
proximately 3 per cent in Gaston county during the week 
ending last Saturday, it was announced by the county 
welfare department. 

Five hundred and sixty-three workers were added to 
the payrolls of Gaston county mills during last week, 
bringing the total number of men and women employed 
in Gaston mills at the present time to 19,189. This is 
only slightly below the peak figure reached in mid-July. 
A loss in percentage of textile employment sustained dur- 
ing the last of July and early August has thus been 
practically made up. 


Bleaching of Cotton With Hydrogen 
Peroxide | 
(Continued from Page 8) 


place in approximately 6-7 hours. By this time the bath 
is exhausted and the goods are rinsed off and are ready 
for the usual finishing processes, or for dyeing and print- 
ing. Quantities from 1,000 to 6,000 Ib. can be bleached 
in a kier at one time. 

The presence of copper is deleterious. As copper salts 
are used in the after-treatment of direct cotton colours to 
increase their fastness to light or washing, and also with 
aniline black dyeing, striped materials in which these 
dyestuffs have been used should not be bleached with 
hydrogen peroxide, as they are liable to damage. Thus, 
in the same way a cuprammonium rayon should be 
avoided. 

The higher cost of chemicals in the hydrogen peroxide 
bleach is compensated for by the saving in labor, han- 
dling, and the reduced number of operations. Thus, the 
final cost compares very favorably with the cost of chlo- 
rine bleaching. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend’ 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


B. ler, Greenville, 8. C. 
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World’s Cotton 
Supply Smaller 


“The indicated world supply of all 
kinds of cotton for this season, com- 
puted by adding our tentative esti- 
mate of world production to our pre- 
liminary figure for the carryover on 
August Ist, is 39,407,000 bales,” the 
Cotton Exchange Service Says in its 
weekly report. “This compares with 
40,666,000 bales last season, 40,481,- 
000 two seasons ago, 36 ,303 000 
three seasons ago, and 35,964,000 
four seasons ago. The indicated 
world supply of American cotton for 
this season is 24,253,000 bales, as 


against 26,184,000 last season, a de- 
crease of 1,931,000 bales. The indi- 
cated supply of foreign cottons is 15,- 
154,000 bales, as against 14,482,000 
last season, an increase of 672,000 
bales. The decrease in the world 
supply of American cotton is partially 
offset by an increase in the supply of 
foreign cottons, leaving an indicated 
net reduction of 1,259,000 bales in 
the world supply of all growths. 


“Foreign cotton production prom- 
ises to show a considerable increase 
this season, according to preliminary 
reports and trade advices from the 
various countries abroad where cot- 
ton is grown, On the basis of the 
best material available at this time, 
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we have made a tentative estimate of 
foreign production for this season of 
11,265,000 bales of _78 pounds net 
weight, as against 10,298,000 last 
season, 9,658,000 two seasons ago, 
11,317,000 three seasons ago, and 
11,881,000 four seasons ago. Adding 
our tentative foreign production esti- 
mate to the indicated American pro- 
duction according to the last Govern- 
ment report, converted to running 
bales and with city crop allowance, 
gives an indicated world production 
for this season of 23,497,000 bales. 
World production last season totalled 
about 23,254,000 bales, according to 
latest advices, or slightly larger than 
earlier reports indicated. ‘Two sea- 
sons ago, the world produced 26,535,- 
000 bales, three seasons ago 25,190,- 
000, and four seasons ago 26,597,- 
000.” 


July Sales Rise Of 
91% by Dry Goods 
Jobbers in Chicago 


Chicago.—An astonishing increase 
of 91 per cent in July sales over 1932 
was reported by dry goods wholesal- 
ers in the seventh district to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago. Dry 
goods was the only trade showing a 
July gain over June, which was 10 
per cent. The sharp increase brought 
sales for seven months within 3 per 
cent of 1932. Inventories are 17 per 
cent less than a year ago. Accounts 
outstanding were 11 per cent larger. 
Collections were 12 per cent greater, 
and the ratio of accounts outstanding 
to net sales is 239. 


Washington. Notice was given by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue that 
interest will not be charged on de- 
ferred payments of floor stock taxes 
on cotton, levied by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration to carry 
out its cotton reduction program. 


BELTING, ERS 
And Other 
Leather Supplies 
Prompt Deliveries 


PHILADELPHIA 
BELTING COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 

Ee. J. Payne, Manager 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorne 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Chartotte, N. C. Phone 7797 

Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Aliso Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC Ex PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


& “Similarity” & 
The Traveler Man says, 


Travelers may look alike, 
but you know they don't act alike. You don’t know travelers 
at their best until you have tried Victors. Free samples for 


a ee Try THE NEW VICTOR “CIRCLE-D” TRAV- 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Seuthern Agent—A. B. CARTER 
615 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives: 


Angier Ave., Atlant 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—After a week of many difficulties and 
much confusion, the cotton goods markets were in some- 
what more encouraging position at the end of the week. 
Sales had shown no appreciable increase, but prices held 
well in spite of the light demand. In many quarters of 
the market it is not believed that business will be very 
active until after the hearing to hear the protests against 
the processing tax. With much uncertainty as to whether 
there will be any change in the tax, buyers are not ex- 
pected to purchase except in small volume until the tax 
question is more settled. 

Business in print cloths was generally small, except 
for some fair buying from second hands at somewhat 
lower prices than mills were quoting. A considerable 
number of print cloth sellers continued to stay out of the 
market. More of them were expected to quote during 
the current week. Print cloth prices showed no further 
decline and regained the slight drop caused by second 
hand offerings. The same condition was noted in carded 


‘-broadcloths, though second hands continued to offer some 


goods at an eighth cent under the market. 
Narrow sheetings were strong and there was good ac- 
tivity on several constructions. 


In fine goods attention centered on fancies, with only 
moderate business passing in the staple constructions. 
Converters of dress goods had covered on the staples for 
their fall strike-offs some weeks ago, but had been unable 
to make up fancy goods lines because mills experienced 
difficulty in computing costs on the fancies, due to the 
greater intricacies of the computations. Last week most 
mills were quoting more freely, and converters completed 
their strike-off covering to a large extent. Meanwhile, 
handkerchief manufacturers, who had been somewhat 
hesitant about booking other than small amounts, came 
in for fairly important quantities on contract, and at the 
week end inquiry indicated that further business was due 
from that source. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s . 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s........0.0......0.0. 9% 
Gray goods, 38-in., 68x72s_.__ 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s_ 81% 


Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
¢ 
A. Dewey Carter... NM. ©. 
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YARN MARKET 


- 

~ 


Philadelphia, Pa——The yarn markets were quiet dur- 
ing the week. The irregularity in prices was discouraging 
to buyers and most of them were not in the market ex- 
cept for very small lots of spot yarns. More interest was 
being shown at the end of the week. Better prices for 
cotton and the fact that many consumers are not covered, 
helps the view that there should be a spurt in buying in 
September. Spinners are of the opinion that buyers will 
soon realize that they cannot expect to get yarns at lower 
prices than those now being quoted. Except in a few 
instances, stocks are so low that if September brings an 
active buying market stocks will not be adequate. 

The general tone of the market was more encouraging 
at the week end. Inquiry was considerably larger and 
sales were beginning to pick up. Most yarn men felt that 
progress toward further stabilization in the market was 
more pronounced and that buyers were more confident. 
Prices were firmer but business was not large enough to 
help move them up. 


The committee representing the Carded Yarn Spinners 
and the Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association are expect- 
ed to announce soon their views on what constitutes a 
fair price range for carded yarns. The trade expects that 
after the prices are announced, that spinners will make 
every effort to put them into effect. 


According to stories going the rounds of the trade, 
combed yarns cannot be quoted intelligently. The list 
probably is a cent or two higher than the prices at which 
trades are being effected, but any revision would not tend 
to accuracy, is a Common opinion in the trade. 


Another week or two, it is believed, will warrant 
changes in the figures, and these seem as likely to be 
upward as in the other direction. 


The yarn trade is awaiting with much interest, the 


hearing on the processing tax to be held in Washington 
on September 7th. 


Southern Single Warps _... 33% -_. 
%-_. 26s . 40 -40% 
4s --- Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
268 - in Skeins 
308 8s, 3-4 ply, tinged... -30 

Southern Single Skeins 8s, 3-4 ply, tinged 
31%-32 and waste 28 
82% +82 10s and 12s, 3 and 4- 
14s ply hard white yarn 
33% -_- tubes and skeins...32 -33 
Twist Combed Peeler 
263 - 12s «+45 
Let 42 - 20s 46 -47 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins and 26s ! 48 -49 

Tubes 30s 50 

6s . f 35%-_. =86 

20s 8444-35 80s ___. 93 -98 
~39 Single Combed Peeler Yarn on 

Cones 

Southern Two-Ply Warps 308 -50 

10s 32%- +08 66 -57 

50s 61 -63 

We ..... 

7 -. 
86 C- 
1.00- 
2.16-_. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


<@ 
| 
< 
a 
| 
ee Reg. U. 8. P. O 
4% 
We also Manufacture 
| 
¢ 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequentiy in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or matetrials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.: L. F. 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 301 EF. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnoid,Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. L. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., 
Chariotte, N. C., R. E.. Buck, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Harold T. Buck, 511 ershin 
Point Apts., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. 
R. A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.: R. BE. Buck, Jr., 216 Tindel 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., tInc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill, Sou. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. 
C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto S8St., Spartanburg, Ss. 
oe: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps: Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plow- 
den, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.;: Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


tape: Stee! & iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, IiInc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- 
eas. 


Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1301 
Elston Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: J. C. 
Duckworth, ‘Greenville, 8. C. 


Ciba Co., inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 BEB. 
St., Greensboro, N. Green- 
ville, 8. 


Clinton Corn Co., Clin- 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: J. Pope, Box 
490, Atlanta, Ga.; Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, me ©, 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 8B. Alexander, 
Mer. 

Dary Rin Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep a ohn E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, nville, S. C.: Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: E. . Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; C. G. Brown, Lynchburg, Va.; 
K. B. Gouedy, Greensboro, N. C., 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
W.,. Atlanta, Ga. W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., &. |., Wil- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N .C.; John L. Dabbs, Mgr. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W First St., Char- 


lotte, N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton. Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. EB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sand- 
ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bla . Greens- 
boro, N. C.;: B. R. Dabbs, 715 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. R. Ivey, 
Mills Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: 
Ww. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus. 
A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. 
Covington, 715 Provident Bldg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Eaton, Paul B., 218 Johnston Bilde., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Beclipse Textile Co., 
care Pelham Mills, Pelham. +. Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co.. care Biadientons Cot- 
ton Co., Bladenboro. N. C 


Rramene Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte. N. C. 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps.: Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., Volunteer Bldge., At- 
lanta, Ga.: N. c., 8. C., Va., B. H. Gil- 
ae 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Ford & Co., J. 8., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Dist. Office: 116 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., 
Geo. W. Shearon,. Dist. Mner. Sou. Reps.: 
F. M. Oliver, Colonial Apt., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Geo. 8 Webb, 405 S. Walker 8t., 
Columbia, 8S. C.: R. Stevens, Box 284, 
Gre enville, Ss. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


General D Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York «* Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S lvd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: Char- 
leston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston, Mer.: Char- 
lotte, N. C.. P. Coles, Mer.: Dalias, 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex... BE. M. Wise. W. O’ Hara. Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, 

y.. E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. 
J. H. Barkedale, Mer.: New Orleans, La.., 
B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta, 
Ga.. W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. 
F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. Cc. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank BE. Keener. 
187 Sprine St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. ; 
Knapp. Bank Bide., Char- 
lotte, 4 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. inc., Th 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick. 20%. 
°07 E. Tth St.. Charlotte. N. C.: P. B. 
Eickels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 713-715 Linden Ave 
Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave... New Orleans. La.: EF. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, 
La.: Paul Stevens. 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
RPirmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 

r Jackson and Oak Sts.. Knoxville. 
Tenn.: FE. W. Sanders. 209 FE. Broadway. 
Touisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach. 1225-31 W. 
Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway. 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 265. Spartanbure. C.; 
bf G. Shull. Box 928, Greenville, 8. 

T. Daniel, ponte Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St., Dallas, Tex. 
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H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office: 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bide.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agent. Rocking - 
ham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


4oughton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer. H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis. 418 N. 
Third 8St., St. Louls, Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, 526 
Rhodes Haverty Bld Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
Wylie, 514 First ational Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Melchoir. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: ©. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 16183 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Guy lL. Melchoir, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston ede... 
gay et N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Grif- 
n, Ga 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Dantelson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep.: . Irving Bullard, treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.: 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. 8S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelby Supply Co. Shelby, Mont- 
gomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. Ss. C 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co.., Greenville. 8. C.: South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.. 
and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bide... Greenville. 
S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville. 8S. C., Charlotte. 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. P. O. Rox 1383, Greenville. S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Charlotte, N. F. Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave., Ala. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, inc., 100 
BE. 42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Bide., Spartanburg, 8. C., R. 
E. Barnwell. Vice-Pres. 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
Inc., P. O. Box 844, Atianta, Ga. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, Sp 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.;: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noofin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.: Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.: Miami. The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co, 
Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Srecial Arent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand. Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina-—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Reltinge Co.: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: 
High Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Wilmington. Wil- 
mington Iron Works: Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery So South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga. Chattanooga Beltine & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros.. Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St.. Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 188). Salesmen: H. Olney. 101 
Gertrude St. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 10381 North 30th 
St., Birmingham. Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 
27th Place South, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Mauney Stee! Co., 237 Chestnut S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney, Burlington, N. C.; Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 611 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. EB. Blakely, Charlotte 
Office; James lL. White, American Saves. 
Bk. Bidge., Atianta, Ga.; H. A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bidg., © nattanoowa, Tenn.; J. 
EB. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. L. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C, 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotie. N. C.: G. H. Small, 
310 Sixth St... N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. lL. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Char- 
N. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: L. EB. Taylor, Box 
272, ' Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 5. 
Lani er, Shawmut, Ala. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.,. New Orleans, La., Atlanta , Ga., Green- 
ville, S. C 

Onyx Oi! & Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
N. J. Sou. Rep.: Bdwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, tnc., 8B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

ome Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C . Payne, Mer. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Paa. Factory and Tannery. 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store 
Mitchell, Mer. 

Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps 
Ben F. Houston, N. C.; Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N Cc. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St., N. C.: 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, i 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St. ee 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair D — 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atianta, Ga. 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Spartanburg, s.c 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sipp-Eastwood Cor Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina ‘aeackaliy Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
on Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave., 5 W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Chariotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 E. McBee Ave., 
W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
‘Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin 

gr. 

Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, 
Sales Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St.. Spartanburg, S. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mer. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8S. Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 

a 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Re Willlam WwW. 


Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, ville, 
B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
a 
Veeder-Root Co., tnc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg., 
C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 


Greenville, 8. 
Sales Mer. 
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Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
nm. L. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bee Gastonia, N. 
C., A. B. Carter, Mer. 0 Angier Ave., 
N. E., Atianta, Ga.; Barnes, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps.: B. F. Jr., Atlanta 
Office: A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 


ee Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, inc., Charlotte, N. ©. W. Ken- 
nedy, Pres. ; P. Ww. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville. 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. IL. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 East Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep. Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Brunin 1202 W. Market St., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Valter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co. | 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Electrocoated Abrasive 

Factory maintenance problems of 
many kinds are answered by a new, 
electrocoated abrasive whose produc- 
tion value has been raised by 30 to 
40 per cent, according to the man- 
ufacturers who base this estimate on 
laboratory and factory tryouts, above 
sandpaper heretofore on the market. 

The improvements are reported to 
be made possible by utilizing elec- 
trostatic. force to raise all abrasive 
particles on end, redistribute them so 
that they stand at equal proximity to 
each other, and project them firmly 
into the adhesive backing. This rev- 
olutionary process makes abrasives 
whose increased value ranges from 
20 to 60 per cent in different appli- 
cations, with the average improve- 
ment as stated above. 


Electrocoated abrasives reduce 
maintenance budgets and save time 
in all such uses as sanding floors and 
walls, removing old coats of paint or 
otherwise preparing woodwork for 
fresh paint, and keeping spindles, 
pulleys, and machinery in order. 
They are necessities for general plant 
repairs and factory maintenance, the 
producers claim. 


The improved abrasives are to be 
put on the market after September 
Ist. They are being made in various 
forms like rolls, belts, and discs, suit- 
able for every purpose. Three kinds 
of mineral coating are provided, | 
grit numbers from fine to coarse. 


Bemberg Booklet On 
Merchandising Yarns 


A revised edition of booklet con- 
taining sales information on Bemberg 
yarn and merchandise made of Bem- 
berg has been issued by the Educa- 
tional Service Bureau of American 
Bemberg Corporation. The booklet, 
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which was prepared in co-operation 
with leading merchandise managers, 
buyers and training directors, is de- 
signed to be of practical assistance 
to the manufacturing and retail trade 
in buying and selling Bemberg yarn 
and products made of it. 


Byrnes Asks July 1 
“Stretch” Limitation 


Greenville, S. C.—Senator James 
F. Byrnes of South Carolina, who has 
manifested much interest in eliminat- 
ing abuses of the “stretch-out” sys- 
tem, wired General Hugh Johnson, 
Recovery Administrator, asking that 
the July ist limitation on machine- 
load of textile employees be included 
in the event the “stretch-out”’ amend- 
ment has to be added to the code by 
executive order. 


Meantime ,a cleared ruling on the 
stretch-out amendment has been 
made, pointing out that the measure 
providing for industrial boards for 
arbitration is not an amendment, but 
merely subsequen tregulations pro- 
posed by the fair agency of the in- 
dustry. 

Robert Bruere, of New York, who 
has been in Greenville setting the 
foundation for organization of boards 
in Southern States, has returned to 
Washington and from there will go to 
Eastern textile centers to get organi- 
zation of boards started. Ben E. 
Geer, of Greenville, and Maj. George 
Berry, of Tennessee, comprise the 
National Industrial Board. Two 
members of the South Carolina 
board have been named, and they 
will select the third member, who 
will represent the public. 


Acetate Yarn 
Code Submitted 


Washington.—A code of fair com- 
petition for the cellulose acetate yarn 
industry, fixing a 40-hour week in the 
industry with a $13 per week mini- 
mum wage, was filed with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 

Submitted by the Tennessee East- 
man Corporation and the Celanese 
Corporation of America, the only two 
manufacturers whose sole textile 
yarn product is cellulose acetate yarn, 
the code states at the outset that no 
attempt is made to regulate machine 
hours since the inherent characteris- 
tics of the manufacture of the yarn 
is that production must be continu- 
ous. The proposed 40-hour week ap- 
plies to all employees except those 
serving in the executive, administra- 
tive, supervisory, outside sales and 
(or) technical capacities. 
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Rayon Weavers Code Signed 


A CODE to govern the operations of the rayon weav- 


ers, as drafted by the National Rayon Weavers’ 

Association, has been completed and signed by the 
President. Except for certain minor changes, the code is 
almost identical with that of the cotton mills. 

The effort of the National Rayon Weavers’ Association 
to get its code approved and thus operate fully under the 
recovery act by accepting the provisions of the cotton 
textile cade with certain minor changes, was successful 
when President Roosevelt, at his home in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., signed an executive order permitting the rayon 
industry to operate under this program. 

The rayon weavers who have been working under the 
terms of the code since July 17th, regard the recognition 
of the rayon weaving industry as a separate entity as one 
of the most important developments in connection with 


Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


‘Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 
This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 


books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


August 31, 1933 


this code. The terms, briefly, specify a 40-hour work 
week for employees, with machinery operation limited to 
80 hours per week. Minimum wages for the South are 
$12 a week and those for the North $13. 

In abandoning the original code sought, the rayon 
weavers explained that the only differences were those of 
phraseology and inasmuch as the results would be the 
same, it would be best to get the industry working fully 
under a recovery act code. 


Following is the text of the executive order issued by 
President Roosevelt: 


An application having been made by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry Committee and the executive committee of 
the National Rayon Weavers’ Association, pursuant to 
and in full compliance with the provisions of title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 
1933, for modification and amendment of the code of fair 
competition for the cotton textile industry, as heretofore 
approved by me, and for the modification of my approval 
of said code of fair competition accordingly, and the ad- 
ministrator having recommended the granting of such 
application, such proposed modifications and amendments 
to be in accordance with the following proposals: 


(a) ‘That in the definition of the term “cotton textile 
industry” in section 1 of said code, there be inserted after 
the word “process” the following: 

“and/or manufacture of woven rayon fabrics, 18 inches 
or more in width, the warp of which is primarily rayon or 
other synthetic fiber yarn, whether finished or unfinish- 
ed,” 

so that the completed sentence shall read as follows: 


“The term ‘cotton textile industry,’ as used herein, is 
defined to mean the manufacture of cotton yarns and/or 
cotton woven fabrics, whether as a final process or as a 
part of a larger or further process, and/or manufacture 
of woven rayon fabrics, 18 inches or more in width, the 
warp of which is primarily rayon or other synthetic fiber 
yarn, whether finished or unfinished.” 

(b) That-in the first sentence of Section VI of said 
code the word “and” be omitted before the words “the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers” and that 
there be inserted after those words “and the National 
Rayon Weavers’ Association,” so that the completed sen- 
tence shall read as follows: 

“To further effectuate the policies of the act, the Cot- 
ton Textile Industry Committee, the applicant herein, or 
such successor committee or committees as may hereafter 
be constituted by the action of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, and 
the National Rayon Weavers’ Association, is set up to co- 
operate with the administrator as a planning and fair 
practice agency for the cotton textile industry.” 

(c) That a new section to be known as Section 
XVIII be added to the code as follows: 

“Any manufacturer operating silk looms known to the 
trade as a silk manufacturer and so listed in trade direc- 
tories may elect not to be bound by any of the provisions 
of this code with respect to its synthetic fiber production 
as herein defined above, provided, that notice of such de- 
cision by such manufacturer shall be filed in writing with 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., at its office at 320 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., not later than 6 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, on the 10th day following the 
approval of this paragraph.” 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, pursuant to the authority vested in me 
by title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, ap- 
proved June 16, 1933, and otherwise, do approve the 
granting of the aforesaid application, such modification 
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and amendment to take effect one week from the date 
hereof, unless good cause to the contrary is shown to the 
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administrator before that time, and do order that the | 


final approval of the code of fair competition for the cot- 
ton textile industry contained in my executive order dated 
July 16, 1933, is hereby modified to the foregoing effect. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Approval Recommended: 
S. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 
Aug. 25, 1933. 


Sipp-Eastwood Announce New Dedraw 
Frame 


A redraw frame of radically new design has recently 
been announced by the engineering staff of the Sipp- 
Eastwood Corporation, Paterson, N. J. The tension on 
this machine is entirely new, being of a revolving type 
which applies the tension to the thread instead of to the 
spool. This permits the delivery of yarn over-end from 
spool. 

The advantage, the announcement says, of this delivery 
is that it eliminates broken ends and knots in the yarn. 
There is no inertia to be overcome or momentum as with 
a revolving spool let-off. This makes it particularly suit- 
able for high twist yarn. Greater speeds are a natural 
result—the machine operating at 1,500 R.P.M. on the 
spindle, as against 800 R.P.M. on former types of redraw 
frames. Production is about three times that obtained 
formerly. The reason for this greatly increased produc- 
tion is that strain from the weight of the spool on the 
yarn is avoided. There is less yarn breakage than occurs 
with a revolving spool; and the spindle can be started 
and stopped more quickly, the makers state. 

An added advantage is that there is no slacking of the 
ends when spindle stops. 


The take-up spindles revolve in oilless bearings of the 
type that have made Sipp-Eastwood single and double 
deck winders well known. Since cork adheres to a metal 
pulley better than does wood, cork-head spindles are used, 
which make for quicker spindle take-up. 

This new redraw has a roller bearing motor drive, an 
improvement over the old type plain bearing. The new 
type piston traverse with which the machine is equipped 
is particularly rigid. 

In addition to these advantages the machine is very 
compact, being only 22 inches wide over all, as compared 
with 48 inches on the standard winding frame. 


Users report more evenly wound spools and less trouble 
in warping and quilling. 

If desired the machine may also be used with a revolv- 
ing spool. 


Electric Eye Automatically Checks 
Hardness of Water 
(Continued from Page 6) 


many other conditions which will result in hard waater 
finding its way to storage tanks. This lack of uniformity 
in the water supply frequently results in a considerable 
increase in seconds due to vaarations in dyes and dye 
application. | 

The Hardimeter has been tested under practical con- 
ditions for more than three years and haas given entirely 
satisfactory results. Complete development of the me- 
chanical features of the present instrument involved more 
than four years of continuous effort by engineers who 
have specialized in the light sensitive field. 
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SUPEKINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


we 


spinning Spindles... Looms 


_. Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


. Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


TRAIN TRAVEL BARGAIN FARES 
LABOR DAY EXCURSIONS 


ONE CENT PER MILE 


For Each Mile Traveled 
September Ist, 2nd and 3rd 


Final Limit to Return Sept. 9th 
Round Trip Fares 


From Charlotte, N. C.: 


7.00 
Richmond, Va. . 5.70 

Proportionate fares to other destinations. 

Reduced Round Trip Pullman Fares 

Also very low round trip fares to: 

Atlantic City, N. J. . 14.60 


These tickets will be routed Southern Railway to Washing- 
ton and Pennsylvania R. R. Through Pullman sleeping car 
service. 


Similar reduced round trip fares will be in effect October 
6th-7th, and November 28th and 29th. 


Reduced fare tickets must be secured before boarding train. 
Purchase railroad and Pullman tickets in advance. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


a 
on 
Name of Mill 
| 
Dyer 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 
Spindles 


Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further tnformation communl- 
cate G. P. W.. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Loom fixer, experienced on 
Stafford looms. Write A. W. Roper, 
Superintendent; W. H. Gibbs, Overseer 
Weaving, Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannel- 
ton. Ind. 


WANTED—Cloth room overseer. Must be 
experienced on fine goods, sober and 
able to furnish good references. An 
opportunity for the right man. Address 
ZZ. W. B.. care Textile Bulletin. 


OPENING for foreman in small napper 
room. Address X, care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 
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WANTED—Position as weave room or 
slasher room overseer, or can handle 


both jobs. Do not mind hard work, but 
would like a chance to prove ability. 
Will go anywhere. A-1 references. P. C. 
G., care Textile Bulletin. 


Code for Cotton Yarn Trade 


Philadelphia.—A tentative code for 
the cotton sale yarn industry, intend- 
ed to be supplementary to the cotton 
textile code, is to be considered by a 
special committee appointed follow- 
ing a conference in New York on 
Tuesday of a group of spinners and 
distributors, it was made known here. 

Spinners who participated in the 
conference included A. M. Fairley, 
Arthur K. Winget, John Mandeville, 
Sidney Cooper and J. A. Moore. Dis- 
tributors were represented by Fred 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4Ac per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 
Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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A. Rakestraw, E. F. Sherman, H. A. 
Currier, J. A. Hayes and Bruce Mc- 
Cullough. 


Messrs. Fairley and Rakestraw 
were authorized to name the commit- 
tee of four to draw up the yarn code. 
This committee is to report to the 
committee of 10, as named above, 
and if their recommendations are ap- 
proved, they will be submitted to the 
cotton yarn trade. On approval by 
the trade, the recommendations will 
be submitted to Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
NRA administrator, through the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute. 


The special committee of yarn men 
will tackle the problem of working 
out a practical basis for the com- 
pilation of a uniform system of costs 
for the sale yarn industry. 


They also are expected to decide 
on the practicability of a method for 
pricing cotton yarns according to a 
differential based on the daily quota- 
tion for spot cotton on the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 


In addition, trade practices will be 
discussed by the special commiittee, 
with a view to obtaining uniformity 
among market outlets and direct sell- 
ing spinners. 

It is indicated that the outcome of 
this movement will have far-reaching 
influence on yarn price, thereby indi- 
rectly affecting merchandise values 
all along the line to the ultimate con- 
sumers. 


Argentina as Cotton Goods 
Market 


Imports of cotton piece goods into 
Argentina during the first 3 months 
of 1933, totalling 7,681,706 kilos, 
were 50 per cent larger than receipts 
during the March quarter of 1932 
(5,099,990 kilos of 2.2046 pounds 
each). Imports during the 1933 pe- 
riod comprised 35,043 kilos of duck, 
656,489 of unbleached cotton cloth, 
1,632,009 of bleached, 940,204 of 
printed, and 4,417,961 of dyed piece 
goods all of which, with the exception 
of duck, represented substantial 
quantitative increases over receipts 
during the first quarter of 1932. The 
decline in duck reflects the increasing 
ability of local mills to supply the 
domestic demand. The United States 
is an important supplier of unbleach- 
ed goods and prints. At present 
American printed voiles are popular 
in Argentina. The United Kingdom is 
the principal source of bleached 
goods imports and also gets a large 
share of the trade in other lines. 
Italy, Belgium and Japan are other 
importan tsuppliers of piece goods to 
the Argentine market. 
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NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 


Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


THE 


Ring for 
High Speed 
Twisting |! 


DIAMOND FINISH 
Automatic Ojl-lubricated Ring 


“LAR KS 
| DIRECTORY) | 


|sOUTHERN| 


To permit 100% speed, a ring must have 100% 
lubrication. The DIAMOND FINISH Automatic 
oil-lubricated ring delivers a lubricant of proper 
viscosity to EVERY point of the circumference. 
Naturally it permits greater speeds than are at- 
tainable in any other way. 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning, Price, 
$1.00. 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil] 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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With the Shorter Work Week and Higher Wages 


The “Going” Will 
Tougher Still 


For Obsolete Plants 


Under the New Deal, the only players who will take the tricks 
are those who hold the aces of modern machinery and equip- 
ment. 


In the future it will be the old rule of survival of the fittest that 


will be working overtime. 


Southern manufacturers are alive to this fact—as evidenced 
by the large number of orders and inquiries being received by 
Textile Machinery and Supply Firms from the mills in this 
section. 


If your equipment can help Textile Manufacturers to better 
meet these new conditions by doing the job better, faster and 


at lower cost— 
You Have a Real Story to Tell! 


Tell It Through the Live Journal Which Southern Manufacturers 


Read Every Week 


MEMBER MEMBER 


A. 8B. P., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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